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South Of The 


CLARENCE SENIOR | 
will the Mexican agrarian revolution stop or 


slow down to near a halt? Will close to two 


million farm workers still seeking land be dis- 
appointed? Will the more than two million 


who now own their land have increased credit | 


facilities and advice as to the crops to plant 


-and the methods to use? 


- These are some of the questions being raised 
in Mexico today as the result of the election of 
a new President. In the U. S. A. it has been 
widely reported that land already distributed 
to rural communities, to be owned in common, 
is to be taken from the groups, sliced up into 
small parcels, and given in fee simple to the 
peasants. Such reports are untrue. 
peasants will continue to have a “use title” 


to their land. Those who have worked their. 


land in strips will continue to do so. Credit 
and advice will be continued. About a third of 
all the land-owning groups work their land co- 
operatively and share the proceeds. The most 
important of these groups are close to 300 
farms in La Laguna region, where almost half 
of the Mexico’s cotton is grown. It will con- 
tinue to be worked cooperatively. So will Los 


Mochis, a big sugarcane producing region, the 


Yaqui Valley, and others. Studies will be made 
of some of the regions to see if the method of 
working by small tracts would yield better 
results. 

In any case, no banker or mortgage lender 
can threaten to take the land from either the 
small owning peasants or those who work co- 
operatively. The land-is inalienably theirs and 
cannot be taken away unless they neglect to 
work it for two years. 

That much progress is being made is appar- 


ent both from visits to leading centers of farm- 


ing and from the statistics of crop production. 
The “ejidos,” as the co-operative farms are 


called, produce more than the privately owned 


land. The peasants are eating more, building 
better homes, sending their children to school. 
They have medical services to overcome the 
terrific range of diseases which plague rural 
Mexico. They no longer have to hold their hats 
in their hands. and gaze blankly at the earth 
while their “patron” (boss) speaks to them as 
if they were swine. They are building a rural 
basis for an economic democracy which Mexico 
hopes to construct. _ 

Some of the questions being asked cannot be 
answered now-—because Mexico alone cannot 
answer them. Whether there will be a con- 
tinuance of land distribution depends partly on 
a relaxing of pressure from the United States, 
partly on whether Mexico can pull herself out 
of the economic slump caused largely by the 
oil company boycott and the war. — 


York Farmers 


Face Labor Shortage 


The New York Times, of May 17, reports 
that farmers in 44 counties in New York State 


will need from 10,000 to 20,000 farm laborers 


during the months of June to November. The 
peak season will come in September, according 
to a survey made by Agricultural Extension 
Agents. 


Mexican | 


SENATOR LANGER 
NORTH DAKOTA 


To Visit The Cotton Fields 


Word comes from Washington that Senator 
Langer, who recently introduced the STFU 
measure to require payment of minimum wages 
to all farm labor, plans to pay a visit to the 
sharecropper country—during the layby time in 
July or August. 

The STFU is planning 2 series of meetings 
featuring sharecropper barbecues and fish fries 
in several sections in honor of the distinguished 
visitor. 


Strawberry Growers And 


Pickers Aided By Army 


- On May 12, H. L. Mitchell, Secretary of the 
Southern Tenant Farmers Union, appealed to 


Milo Perkins, head of the Surplus Marketing| 
Administration in Washington, to purchase a|’ 


portion of the bumper strawberry crop for dis- 
tribution as surplus commodities. Mitchell 
stated in his letter that over 12,000 pickers 
faced loss of employment due to low prices 
being paid growers in the Arkansas-Tennessee 
fields who could not afford to harvest their 
crops at less than-the cost. of production. 
The following day a telegram was sent by 
OPM, one of the National Defense agencies 
urging Army Quartermaster Offices to pur- 
chase and serve berries to the troops in va- 
rious southern army camps. 

Further information received from P. R. Tay- 
lor, Chief of the Fruit and Vegetable Division 
of the Department of Agriculture, stated that 
a representative of the Surplus Marketing Ad- 


ministration had been sent into Tennessee to 


work out a program for canning some of the 
remaining crop and thus remove a portion of 
the large surplus on the market. 


|Missouri Locals Form 


District Council 


The District Council of the Southern Tenant 


Farmers Union in Missouri was set up May 10, — 


at Kennett. There were 23 delegates from lo- 
cals present, representing approximately 4,000 
farm families in Pemiscott, Dunklin, New 


Madrid and Mississippi Counties. A check-up. 


was made on the status of farm families in 
STFU locals in the Missouri Bootheel, and it 
was found that 3,412 families depended on day 


labor for their income, and were employed on | 


60 large plantations. Only 73 were sharecrop- 


pers receiving half the proceeds of their crops, | 


while 487 were share tenants and cash renters. 


The preponderance of tenant farmers over 


sharecroppers is explained by the operation of 
the Farm Security Administration’s program. 


Most of the Union members, who are tenant 


farmers, are FSA rehabilitation clients. 

The average wage rate being paid farm labor 
in southeastern Missouri is $1.25 per 10 hour 
day, which is about the same as paid in 1940. 
A few plantations are offering only a $1.00 per 
day. The District Council decided that wages 
for farm labor must be increased immediately 
to at least $1.75 for 10 hours/ due to the in- 
creased cost of living. 


_ A survey made prior to the meeting showed 
that cheap grades of flour had increased in 


price from an average of 69c in 1940 to an 


average of 89c for a 24 pound sack in 1941. 


Salt pork, a standard part of the diet of farm 
families, likewise increased from 12%c to 17c 
per pound. The cost of other staples has also 
increased in proportion to those two items. 

An Executive Committee of 7 was elected by 
the District Council and instructed to take 
such steps as were necessary to secure in- 
creased wages for chopping cotton which is 
now underway. The committee is composed of 
the three officers: J. A. Woods of Okema, 
President; B. H. Reagan of Kennett, Vice- 
President, and Taylor Turner of Gobler, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Others are Elgain Long of 
Wardell, and Fred Quick, Alfred Love and 
Maude McQueen of Portageville. 


Tennessee Federation Of 


Labor Endorses Langer 
Minimum Wage Law 


44th annual of the Tennessee 
Federation of Labor meeting in Knoxville June 
2, 3 and 4 went on record endorsing the Mini- 
mum Wage law for farm labor recently intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator Wm. Langer of 


North Dakota. 


The Convention also instructed its incoming 
officers to provide each Senator and Repre- 


sentative from the State of Tennessee with a 


copy of the resolution adopted. 

The Federation also pledged full co-operation 
to the Southern Tenant Farmers Union in im- 
proving conditions among farm labor in the 
state of Tennessee. The resolution stated that 
one of the greatest needs in our democracy is 
protection for farm laborers whose wages are 


_lowest and hours the longest of all workers in 


the nation. 
H. L. Mitchell, Secretary, represented the 


Southern Tenant ‘Farmers Union at the ae 


ville Convention. 
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Arkansas County Agents To 
Mail AAA Checks Direct 


F. R. Betton, Vice-President of the Southern 
‘Tenant Farmers Union, reports that a recent 


- meeting of the AAA State Committee, in Little. 


Rock, decided that in the future all cotton pro- 
ducers would have their benefit payment checks 
mailed out directly to them. 

For several years the STFU -has sought to 
get all sharecroppers and tenant farmers’ 
checks mailed directly to them. Due to demands 


of the organization, a provision was written | 


into the 1938 Agricultural Adjustment Act re- 
quiring checks to be made out to each person 
sharing in the benefits. However, it has here- 
tofore been the custom for County Agents to 
-issue checks at their offices when the persons 
due them called. | 

. According to Vice-President Betton, there 
will now be less opportunity for tenants and 
sharecroppers to be defrauded of their benefit 
payments since all will get them through the 
United States mails. 


Great Increase In Higher 
Education For Negroes 


The Commission on Interracial Cooperation 

reports a marked advance in higher education 
for Negroes, with a total of 503 graduates this 
Spring from the eight Negro colleges in Ten- 
nessee. The list of graduates includes 212 Bach- 
—elors of Arts, 188 Bachelors of Science, 48 doc- 
tors of medicine, 10 graduate nurses, 9 doctors 
of dental surgery, 2 technicians and 1 Bachelor 
of music. Taking the graduates by colleges, we 
find the following figures: Fisk University 108, 
Tennessee State 16C, Meharry Medical 69, Le- 
Moyne 58, Lane College 38 and Knoxville Col- 
lege 50. 
This year’s graduates represent a gain of 130 
per cent since 1926; much greater also is the 
increase in enrollees, and the number of col- 
leges themselves. In 1926 the 79 colleges had a 
total enrollment of 17,506; today 109 colleges 
have 45,876 students—with 5,064 of these grad- 
uating this Spring. 

This means that more Negroes will enter the 
learned professions thereby benefitting more of 
their fellows. Thus the level of health,.culture 
and opvortunity will rise and culture will in- 
crease. Education itself is a potent factor in 
the establishment of good-will and cooperation. 
Both Negroes and whites will benefit from this 
advance in education. 


Not So Unhealthy 


According to a report just made public, nine 
out of 10 young people employed by the Na- 

tional Youth Administration are suffering from 
health defects most of which can be remedied 
by proper care. 

The report is based on results of 10,000 med- 
ical examinations given by local doctors and 
dentists and is a part of a nationwide health 
program undertaken by this agency to improve 
health and to build up the 385,000 young men 
and women employed by NYA. 

The report stated that one out of four had 
never been to a dentist and 18% had never been 
to a doctor. Only 2% were in need of treatment 
for venereal diseases while 5% of the youth 
in Southern states were in need of treatment 
for hookworm. No complete report was made 
on rural youth in the South and the figures 
are for the nation as a whole. 


‘Sharecropper Real 


Problem In Farming — 


By DR. ARTHUR RAPER 


The sharecropper is the hina expression of 
cotton system. His plight is explained in large 
part by the unbalance between urban and rural 
economy, occasioned by the tariff, differential 
freight rates. The internal organization of the 
cotton plantation operating as it does on debts, 
adds to his burdens, and to those of the land- 
lord as well. 

The plight of sharecropper can be remedied 
only aS the man who works the land gets a 


fair price for the products which he grows, and 
in turn can buy goods at a fair price. Up until 


now he has been told by the city dweller what 
he would get for his crops and what he would 
have to pay for his provisions. 

A second approach to alleviating the plight 
of the sharecropper is through an increase in 
home grown food and feed. The Extension 
Service, FSA, and other agencies are already 
making real headway along this line. 

The severely eroded lands in the old South- 
east is the earthly receipts for the “bargains” 


-| which the dirt farmer has struck from §the 


soil. He got more out of the land than he put 
back precisely as the urban dwellers get more 


out of the farmer than they put back in him. 


Complicating the whole picture now is the 
shrinking international cotton market, and 
also the increase of mechanization on planta- 


tions. The answer to the sharecroppers’ prob- 


lems as to those of the Southern region seems 
to lie in a realistic approach to national de- 
fense. The South is relatively poor in money, 
but it is rich in children. If America demon- 
strates, as I believe it can, that Democracy is 
more long lived. than totalitarianism, we shall 
all recognize the tremendous contribution 
which the South is making to the nation, and 
shall with pleasure promote those national and 
regional programs which provide adequate 
standards of public education, housing and 
medical care for the children in the share- 
cropper cabins of the South. Such an approach 
to the sharecropper problem affords an oppor- 
tunity for Bostonians to join hands with Geor- 


gians in releasing the nation’s chiléren to their | 


full stature.” 


Butler Attends . 
Anti-War Congress 


; J. R. Butler, President of the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers Union, attended the 2nd Anti- 


War Congress held in Washington Decoration 


‘Day, May 30th. 
Mr. Butler, who is a veteran of the first 


World War, addressed the Congress unofficial- 
ly and did not represent the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union since the organization adopted 
no resolution at its last convention on the pres- 
ent crisis. 


Missouri Farm Wages Go Up 
Noah Graham, STFU organizer of Bragg 
City, reports that there has been a slight in- 
crease in wages being paid cotton choppers as 
a result of the demand made by the Missouri 
Locals for 17%c per hour per ten-hour day. 
The prevailing wage has now reached $1.25 
per ten-hour day on all plantations in that area. 
The Missouri leader also reports that there 
have been threats to jail him for his attempts 
to boost wages but states that “if it takes go- 
ing to jail to get $1.75 per day, I can still eat 
beans and raise cain on the inside as well as 
out.” Graham says also that he is finding un- 
expected support from small cash merchants 


who are also interested in seeing their cus- 
tomers get more money. 


cropper Preachers.” 


Communists Seek To 
subvert Sharecroppers 


A new book is being circulated among Chris- 
tian ministers in the rural South. It is called 
“South of God” and its author is one Cedric 
Belfrage. The first edition which was pub- 


lished in England by the communist press sev- 


eral years ago bore the title of “Let My Peo- 
ple Go.” 

The “hero” of this book is none other than 
the “Rev.” Claude Williams, who in 1938 was 
expelled from the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union when he attempted to sell the Union out 
to the Communist Party for the sum of $500. 

Williams has established an organization 
called the “Institute of Applied Religion” to 
spread communism among Negro and white 
farm people in the South. The Communist 
Party, in which Williams has held membership 
for several years, has failed in attempts to gain 
a following via the trade union movement and 
it now turns to religion as an implement to 
subvert tenants, sharecroppers and farm la- 
borers. 

It is reported that attractive offers of full- 


time employment are being held out to “Share- | 


Preachers who respond 
are required to read the new book, “South of 
God,” which, despite its length and its attempt 
to glorify Claude Williams, does prove that the 
“hero” believes neither in God, Heaven nor 
Hell. “Sharecropper Preachers” and their fol- 


lowers believe strongly in all three. Once they 


read the book, they know that this is just an- 
other attempt to spread Communism. 

Mimeographed copies of the record of the 
trial of Williams before the Executive Council 
of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union on 
August 17, 1938, containing all evidence and 
documents, are available to all who are inter- 
ested in seeing the proof of the above state- 
ment. | 


Clayton Denounces Institute 


J. E. Clayton of Littig, Texas, in a letter to 
Claude Williams on May 31, demanded that the 
director of the so-called “Institute of Applied 
Religion” stop using his name among Negro 
people. According to Clayton, Williams had 
listed “James E. Clayton” as his representative 
in Texas, and though his first name is “Joseph,” 


Of Applied Religion 


confusion is being caused among people who 


know him as “J. E. Clayton.” 

- Clayton continued by stating that Williams 
had admitted that his program had nothing to 
offer the Southern Negro. Clayton said that he 
wished all members of his race to know he 
“was not interested in this institute and that 
no one had been authorized to use his name.” 


Farm Laborers May 
Be Given Deferment 
Status By Draft Boards 


General Hershey in charge of “Selective 
Service” recently advised local draft boards to 
give serious consideration to requests for defer- 
ment of men engaged in farming to prevent 
any further shortage of farm labor. Secretary 
of Agriculture, Claude Wickard, is quoted as 
saying that “An adequate supply of farm labor 
for production of essential foods required for 
National Defense is becoming a serious prob- 
lem.” The Defense Program, according to 
Secretary Wickard, has drawn so heavily from 
farm workers that the supply of available labor 
had declined over 17 per cent since April, 1940. 
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‘Men Of The Land 


By H. L. MITCHELL, Secretary 


Hearings On Langer Minimum 
Wage Law to Be Held Soon 


The setting of dates for the hearings on the 
minimum wage law intro- 
duced by Senator Langer 
of North Dakota are being 
held up by the Senate Ed- 
ucation and Labor Com- 
mittee pending reports 
from the Departments of 
Labor and Agriculture, I 
learned when in Washing- 
ton two weeks ago. 

This meaSure, sponsored 
by the STFU, has received 
favorable consideration 
from many sources. I was 
assured in Washington 
that the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union and 
other organizations were favorable to our bill. 


Union Locals Urged to 
Push Petition Campaign 


The petition campaign we started must be 
pushed by all of our local unions. Petitions 


H. L. MITCHELL 


signed up are coming in too slowly and I urge. 


every STFU local to put its members to work 
on this important matter. And don’t forget the 
Old Age Pension petitions for we want farm 
people included in this sort of law, too. 


Missouri Council Demands 


Wage Increases 


I was up at Kennett, Missouri, on May 10 
for a meeting of all the locals in that section. 
A district council was set up with a strong 
program for action adopted. The Missouri 
members are demanding 17%c per hour for a 
ten-hour day for chopping cotton. With cotton 
up to 16c per pound, there is no reason why 
the Missouri members should not get their 
wage increases. Wages now are about $1.25 
per day. 


Wage and Hour Law 


Provisions Given 


On my way up to Missouri, I stopped off for 
a meeting of the Blytheville local. About 
seventy-five people were present at this meet- 
ing. W. B. Moore, former STFU Council -mem- 
ber, has again become active and is serving 
as a volunteer organizer. A number were in- 
terested in the question of whether the wage 
and hour provisions applied to cotton gins, cot- 
ton compresses and oil mills. Before I went up, 
I had checked with an attorney in Memphis, 
who handles many cases of this sort, and had 
found that the wage and hour law applied 
to those workers only so far as the minimum 
wage of 32c per hour must be paid for all time 
put in on the job. Under an exemption, work- 
ers in cotton ginning, cotton compressing are 
held to be engaged in the first processing of 
farm products. and ~are, therefore, excluded 
from receiving time and a half for overtime 


work. This is also true of the cotton oil mills 


unless the mill manufactures cotton seed oil 
into lard, oleo' and other by-products beside 
oil linter hulls and meal. Likewise, I am in- 
formed, wage and hour regulations do not ap- 
ply to small business enterprises, operating 
across state lines, whose sales are less than 50 
per cent in another state. 


Griffin Reports Strawberry 


Growers’ Plight 
D. A. Griffin, General Organizer for the 


STFU Members Win 
Laydown Strike 


Members of STFU Local 38 protesting the 
mistreatment of one of their members by a 
plantation riding boss recently staged a half 
day “Lay-down Strike,” according to Ernest 
Jones, Secretary. 

On the S. M. Bush plantation, near Cotton 
Plant, Arkansas, Jack Crow, a rider, beat up a 
union member. This member promptly in- 
formed the owner that he would either leave or 
Crow must be fired. Getting no satisfaction, 
all of the workers on the plantation met that 
evening and agreed to refuse to do another 
lick of work until the owner met their terms. 

At daybreak they assembled at the plantation 
barn and instead of getting ready for the day’s 
work in the fields, 80 mules and 3 Farmall 
tractors remained in the barn while the field 
workers took positions lying down on the barn 
floor and refused to move. At 12:00 o’clock, 
Riding Boss Jack Crow was fired. At 1:00 P.M. 
the mules and tractors began moving up and 
down the cotton: rows. The strike was over. 


Sharecroppers Decrease 


The Census Bureau reports that there are 
now fewer sharecroppers than at any time 
during the past twenty years. The census 
count gives 541,291 sharecroppers in sixteen 
states in 1940. 234,987 less than in 1930. The 
decline was due to the increased use of power 
machinery. 

There are 125, 483 sharecroppers i in the state 


of Mississippi which is more than double the 


number in any other state. 


STFU, before leaving for an assignment in 


Oklahoma, paid a visit to the strawberry fields 
near Judsonia and Bald-Knobb, Arkansas, 
where many members of the STFU were em- 
ployed, and reported to the office the plight of 
the growers in that section who were stopping 
the picking on account of low prices being paid 
for the large crop. Griffin suggested that the 
appeal be made to the Government to buy up 
strawberries for distribution as surplus com- 
modities. Our request, coupled with other ap- 
peals on behalf of strawberry growers and 
pickers, may have hastened action on the part 
of government agencies is shown in a news 
item in this issue-of “The Tenant Farmer.” 


Farm Labor Shortage 
In U.S, A. 


Returning from Washington, I stopped off in 
Raleigh, N. C., to visit our good friend, Jonathan 
Daniels, editor of the News-Observer. Mr. Dan- 
iels told me.of the great shortage of farm labor 
up and down the Atlantic Coast and how, in 
North Carolina, the strawberry crop was par- 


tially harvested by impressing young Negro 


children, scarcely of school] age, into the fields. 
Mr. Daniels’ newspaper, which is a powerful 
force for social progress in that section, 
promptly exposed this new method of “Peon- 
ing” children and authorities put a stop to it 
immediately. The shortage of farm labor is 
due to the numerous defense plants being lo- 
cated in various towns and cities in this sec- 
tion. These new industries have absorbed the 


surplus farm labor population. We are now 


trying to work out, in co-operation with the 
U. S. Employment Service, some system of 
supplying this need for farm labor from this 
section of the country where thousands of farm 
laborers are unemployed at even the prevailing 
low wages of $1.00 to $1.25 per day. The Mid- 


| South has thousands of farm laborers who 


need work and only a few hundred miles away 
children are pressed into the fields. 


many families a year. 
bought one man 600 acres of land. Is that . 


LETTERS TO 
THE TENANT FARMER 


A Message To Union 
Members 
Dear Sirs: 


‘The Southern Tenant Farmers Union is a 
strong union and it needs strong men with 
strong hearts and minds. It must have a high 
score of members. Every local should have at 
least 25 members in good standing at all times. 
All members should attend meetings of the 


‘local once a week as do members of the Low- 


land local. We have fallen short to some ex- 
tent for the last month because of the rush of 
work in the fields. 

The poor man is lost in a woods without 
organization. There is a way out if he will get 
up and try, and he must wake up. The locals 
in the Missouri Bootheel will come out ahead - 
if we only use our strength. Yours for a bigger 
and better paper, 

Secretary, Local No. 73. 


An Ex-Sharecropper 
Figures It Out 


Dear Brothers: | 


I am thinking as a STFU member. I have 
studied its principles, its background and the 
cause of its beginning and where it is now. I 
know that the Farm Security Administration 
program was adopted by Congress which is 
good as far as it goes but it hasn’t gone far 
enough. Of course a baby has to crawl before 
it can walk. I was at the convention in Little 
Rock and I heard Mr. Measel tell what the 
FSA is doing, and heard him say that they had 
no funds to buy land and could only help so 
I heard that they 


true? This is against us. A few day laborers 
can get steady work and others work part 
time. A landowner can take four tractors and 
cultivate 600 acres easy outside of chopping. | 
That means 400 acres of row crop. He can 
have 150 or 200 acres in pasture crops and get 
$20 an acre government rent which will mean 
nearly $4,000 which will pay all his labor for 
the whole crop. 

There are men up here who plow four rows 
at a time at the speed of a mule and that 
would equal four teams or eight mules. The 
feed for those eight mules one day will more 
than pay a tractor driver and the gas and oil 
the tractor Wises. It also leaves three men out 
of a job. These three men’s wages saved pays 
for the tractor and the repairs each year. They 
could pay 25c an hour and‘still make more 
money than four day laborers working steady 
time. But raising the wages won't solve the 
problem on the farm. Of course we got to do 
what we can until we can do better. A few 
can get a fairly good deal and some more can 
stay on the farm, getting just a day now and 
then, but they can’t beat it because the other 
places are just the same. Folks have got to get 
a holt of land in order to live.. 

B. C. DEWEESE, 
Kennett, Mo. 


Use Of Tractors Increases 


The U. S. Department of Commerce Bureau 
of Census reports show that 176,988 all purpose 
tractors have been sold during 1940 in the 
nation. Figuring two families displaced from 
the land for each tractor) sold, there have been 
over 250,000 families displaced by the increased 


use. of this machinery. 
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PRESIDENT’S COLUMN 
Building The Union 


Most of the organizers are finding it a prob- 
lem just at this time to get people together for 
meetings as everyone is very busy with their 

work. This makes the actual organization of 
new locals a bit slow. Only one organizer was 
successful in getting a group together to apply 
- for a charter last week. Brother Nathan Wiley 
of Widener, Arkansas, was the successful or- 
ganizer. He should have told us how he did it 
so the rest of us could use his plan. 

In general, during busy seasons, the best plan 
seems to be to work with people as individuals 
wherever they are and at whatever time they 
can spare to listen. If the person you want to 
see is busy, then make an appointment with 
him for whatever time he names and then be 
sure to be there at that time. 

If you are able to interest him to the point of 
joining, get his application and ask him to con- 
tact as many of his neighbors as possible and, 
where necessary, to help you arrange inter- 
views with them. When you have enough appli- 
cations signed to form a local, notify them of 
a time and place of meeting that will be con- 
venient to everyone and proceed to set up the 
local and order the charter. 

If you work hard in a community and fail to 
get enough applications to establish a local, do 
not be discouraged and feel that you are a 
failure. If you have sown good seed, then some 
of it will grow and bring forth good fruit—if 
not now—later. 

Remember that if it is impossible to get 
enough for a local in a community at one time, 
those who wish can become members at large 
and can unite with a local later when one is 
established near them. 

Don’t overlook the value of getting the wom- 
en in as members. Every one you get adds to 
our strength. As a rule a woman makes just 
as good a union worker as a man does and 
some of our most successful organizers have 
been women. 

Organizers should not neglect the locals that 


are already established. They should visit them |. 


at every opportunity and give them encourage- 
ment and instruction. Locals, however, should 
not feel that they must depend on an organizer 
to be with them at every meeting. 

A local is just as good as the work it does. 

If the members of a local are all active, en- 
‘ thusiastic workers and willing to cooperate in 
any campaign which the union has on such as 
getting names on petitions or putting on a 
membership drive, an educational program or 
some entertainment, then that local is a good 
one and most of its members will be found to 
be dues payers. 
The union is made up of locals and local 
members. A majority of good live functioning 
locals means a strong union that we can all 
be proud of. Let's each work to make our local 
the best. 

Much good work is being done now and we 


| South American Cotton 
Farmers Desperate 


Time Magazine reports farmers in the Ar- 
gentines cotton growing Chaco region face 
conditions much worse than even Southern 
sharecroppers. Their crops ruined by heavy 
rains, their markets lost by the war, plus calls 
for heavy interest payments, forced thousands 
of once prosperous cotton farmers to take to 
roads as migratory pickers. These people, most 
of whom are of European descent, are reported 
rapidly turning to Nazi agents for present re- 
lief and hope for the future. The Argentine 
government apparently is unable to sigs ake 
either. 


Radio Broadcast May Be Held 
On Minimum Wage Law 


_ According to H. L. Mitchell, Secretary, a num- | 


ber of Southern radio stations have responded 

favorably to requests for free time to discuss 

aon program of the Southern Tenant Farmers 
nion. 

Radio Station WMC of Memphis, WRBC of 
Birmingham and the Texas Quality Network 
have all asked for advance copies of a pro- 
posed address on “The Minimum Wage Law” 
to be broadcast. As soon as further informa- 


tion in regard to these proposed radio broad- | 


casts is avauenie all local secretaries will be 
notified. 


Venture In Faith 


This is the second issue of “The Tenant 
Farmer.” It Still représents a venture in 
faith. Some response has been made to 
our appeal for funds to continue publica- 
tion but there has not been enough money 
received to pay the costs of another is- 
sue. We must have $100 per month to pay 
the cost of printing. Until we are as- 
sured of at least $1,000, we can not se- 
cure a second class mailing permit which 
would considerably reduce the costs. Are 
there 10 people who will subscribe $100 
each to this venture in education in a 
field where it is badly needed? Contribu- 
tions of any size will be welcome and if 
we have to fold up, your money will be 
refunded, 


hope that the summer will show a big growth 
in the union. 

Here is a suggestion for every member: read 
your paper, send news for it, encourage others 
to read it. When you have finished with your 
copy, pass it on to a friend who is not a 
member. 


J. R. BUTLER. 


Worthy Of His Hire 


BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 
May 17, 1941 
One of the most crying scandals in our 


democracy is, as he himself would express it, 
the “fix” the agricultural laborer is in. Whether 


he bea migrant or a casual “hand” attached to 


some particular farm, his wages are the lowest 
in the nation, his hours the longest and he 
enjoys an absolute minimum of legislative pro- 
tection. 


Except for the workers in ‘sugar beet and 
cane fields, whose wage rates and other condi- 


tions of employment are established at a rea- 
sonable standard of decency under the agricul- 


tural adjustment act of 1938, which wisely 


linked protection of the laborer with protection 


of the land-owner through quota restrictions, 


day laborers on the nation’s farms are pro- 
tected neither by the government nor by any 
other agency, except in a few eraliere? in- 
stances. 


Wages of 60 and 75 cents a day are the com- 


mon “going-rates” in many Southern farming 
areas—figuring out as low as 5 cents an hour 
for the usual “can till can’t” working day—or 


one-sixth of the bedrock minimum established 


for Southern unskilled industrial workers. 
Women and children work on even more mea- 
ger terms, to piece out the paltry earnings of 


the men folks and keep the family on the 


borderline of existence. 

We now learn that a bill has been introduced 
in Congress by Senator Langer, of North Da- 
kota, which would prohibit child labor on farms 
—exempting the operator’s own children if he 
desired to employ them—and would require the 
payment of fair minimum wages to laborers, 
the provisions of the bill to apply to all pro- 
ducers sharing in government benefit pay- 
ments. This bill seems a proper complement to 
the bill just passed by Congress which sub- 
stantially increases government loans on ma- 


| jor farm crops. 


‘It has been alleged — often justifiably — by 


land-owners that they could not afford to pay — 


their laborers American wages because of the 
depressed prices of their products. Now with 
the greatly enhanced values of these products 
in view, it is only just to devise some federal 
machinery which will operate to assure the 
laborer of his fair share of the value which he 
has helped to create. 

The above editorial is reprinted from the Bir- 


'| mingham Age Herald of May 17 and shows that 


even down in the deep South a powerful newspaper 


realizes the need for legislation of the type Senator 
Langer has introduced in the U. S. Senate. : 


Cotton Prices Go Up 


Under the recently adopted bill, cotton farm- 
ers will receive 85% of parity for the 1941 crop. 
This means, including all benefit . payments, 
subsidies, and soil conservation payments, that 
cotton will bring approximately 16c per pound 
this fall. 
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